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In May, the Index of Business Activity in 
New Mexico showed a 12 per cent gain over 
May 1954, thus continuing a series of gains 
reached each month this year. January 1955 
was 9 per cent higher than January 1954; 
February, 2.7; March, 3.1; and April, 17.7. 

April of this year nearly set a record, and 
May could not quite match it. The Index 
shows a drop of 4 per cent, largely due toa 
decline in retail sales. April had five shop- 
ping weekends this year, compared to May's 
four, and it had a week of heavy pre-Easter 
shopping. In retail sales, May was the 
second best month of 1955 so far, and it 
topped every month of 1954. 

Wage employment in May increased 1.3 
per cent over the previous month, reflecting 
slight seasonal demands. Comparing it with 
1954, however, shows real gains. Employ- 
ment was up 5.5 in April and 5.9 in May. 

May also saw rises in wholesale sales, 
bank debits, bank deposits, power output, 
and mining. The month's main declines, 
besides retail sales, were in livestock 
prices (down from April by 6 per cent), 
manufacturers' sales and contractors' sales. 
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Retail Sales in New Mexico Counties 


May, 1954 


Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 

Bernalillo $ 986 $ 5,165 $ 5,090 $1,717 $2, 810 $ 6,017 $21, 785 
Catron 0 31 31 7 4 52 125 
Chaves 178 1,195 1,273 245 400 1,479 4,770 
Colfax 35 374 337 28 65 436 1, 275 
Curry 94 685 658 79 220 1, 006 2, 742 
De Baca 0 87 66 3 19 72 247 
Dona Ana 64 933 785 102 259 626 2, 769 
Eddy 145 1, 227 £257 166 309 1,538 4,542 
Grant 43 - 490 458 65 99 352 1, 507 
Guadalupe 9 138 174 8 12 150 491 
Harding 0 37 12 0 5 73 127 
Hidalgo 10 183 149 9 31 111 493 
Lea 165 1,504 1,338 114 439 3,187 6, 747 
Lincoln 5 75 214 3 97 159 553 
Los Alamos 38 91 218 25 6 92 470 
Luna 21 356 292 105 103 281 1,158 
McKinley a3 850 825 52 130 689 2,579 
Mora 2 44 13 1 11 71 142 
Otero 31 387 466 33 141 299 1; 357 
Quay 45 409 406 27 77 246 1, 210 
Rio Arriba 8 225 295 16 28 302 874 
Roosevelt 32 352 280 90 86 268 1,108 
Sandoval 2 70 170 1 “§ 181 425 
San Juan 68 727 514 73 343 1, 421 3, 146 
San Miguel 25 359 326 30 71 400 1,211 
Santa Fe 136 832 1, 303 141 324 949 3, 685 
Sierra 3 (146 218 5 39 117 528 
Socorro 7 157 205 12 20 160 561 
Taos 2 126 218 33 25 149 553 
Torrance 2 149 100 4 34 137 429 
Union 11 99 116 4 29 104 363 
Valencia 2 421 310 26 63 448 1, 280 
Unallocated 64 107 472 27 250 1, 482 2, 402 
Total $2,276 $18,031 $18, 489 $3,254 $6,550 $23,054 $71, 654 


(a) Less than $1, 000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


Retail Sales in New Mexico Counties 
May, 1955 


(add 000's) 


Furniture & Building 


County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 

Bernalillo $1, 066 $ 5,911 $ 5,204 $1, 850 $3, 283 $ 6, 738 $24, 052 
Catron 0 29 50 2 6 29 116 
Chaves 187 1, 436 1, 446 228 471 1,525 5, 293 
Colfax 28 391 306 24 128 378 1, 255 
Curry 104 892 649 111 255 730 2, 741 
De Baca (a) 94 64 3 25 128 314 
Dona Ana 72 1,370 814 119 351 953 3,679 
Eddy 173 1,586 1,356 305 384 1,522 5, 315 
Grant 35 561 472 55 102 462 1, 687 
Guadalupe 25 150 184 8 12 168 547 
Harding 0 25 3 0 5 71 104 
Hidalgo 9 225 164 21 39 117 575 
Lea 191 2, 225 1,279 129 517 3, 502 7, 933 
Lincoln 7 129 243 2 97 206 684 
Los Alamos 18 99 191 8 2 124 442 
Luna 38 329 243 106 40 368 1,124 
McKinley 39 1,006 673 59 104 703 2,584 
Mora 2 48 12 3 (a) 77 142 
Otero 50 467 521 145 245 382 1, 810 
Quay 43 498 403 26 110 252 1, 332 
Rio Arriba 23 400 203 22 38 349 1,035 
Roosevelt 29 399 236 91 135 312 1, 202 
Sandoval 4 34 133 (a) (a) 183 354 
San Juan 34 1,109 465 42 251 1, 702 3, 603 
San Miguel 18 298 335 17 74 427 1, 169 
Santa Fe 169 1, 208 1,019 99 308 1,197 4,000 
Sierra 3 203 165 7 25 130 533 
Socorro 8 235 193 15 ‘22 202 675 
Taos 2 148 215 31 23 181 600 
Torrance (a) 100 149 2 31 246 528 
Union 18 123 119 8 43 144 455 
Valencia 14 375 366 38 53 494 1, 340 
Unallocated 63 186 1,355 51 322 1, 878 3, 855 
Total $2,472 $22, 289 $19, 230 $3,627 $7,501 $25, 959 $81, 078 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School.Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


Potash for Growth 


Arch Napier 


ing themselves in New Mexico this year. 

Their initial investment in the state will 
exceed $30 million, and their production -- 
expected to start in 1957 -- should increase the 
industry's output by more than 20 per cent. 

And this month, U. S. Potash Co. -- the first 
firm to produce potash in New Mexico -- an- 
nounces plans for an expansion program that will 
increase its output by about 20 per cent by mid- 
1956. This means adding about 4 per cent to the 
nation's present production total. 

This is a remarkable increase, but potash is a 
remarkable business. New Mexico business- 
men should review the successful growth of this. 
Cinderella mineral, and they might well study 
the latest of a parade of Prince Charmings at- 
tracted to the industry. 

Potash means growth...both to the American 
farmer and the New Mexico businessman. The 
farmer keeps increasing his purchases of mixed 
fertilizer to increase the productivity of his land. 
The fertilizer industry buys 95 per cent of all 
potash produced in this country, and 90 per cent 
of this comes from the Carlsbad area of New 
Mexico. 

Last year, America's potash companies sold 
1,817,466 tons of potash for agricultural uses. 

' This is twice as much as they sold in 1947, three 
times as much as 1942, nine times as much as 
1935, and 30 times as much as 1931, the year 
that production started in New Mexico. 

Little wonder then that potash is attracting 
some of America's most. growth-minded compa- 
nies. Their desire for diversification is strong. 
They are looking for places to put money to 
work. And most of them have experience either 
in mining or fertilizer production or both. 

National Potash Company was formed this 
February by the Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. Freeport is a 
fast-growing company that operates sulphur 
mines in Louisiana and Texas, produces oil from 
fields in four states, and also has other mineral 
interests. Sulphur is used in the production of 
superphosphate for the fertilizer industry, and 
Freeport has long experience in this field. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation is an important pro- 
ducer of bituminous coal in West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Pennsyivania, and like many an- 
other coal company it has hopes -- and the 
necessary funds -- to diversify into more 
promising fields. The same machines and tech- 


T NEW POTASH companies are establish- 


. Chemicals Resources Development Corp. 


niques used in mining coal are suitable for 
mining potash in the Carlsbad area. 

Freeport located a sizeable ore field east of 
Carlsbad near the Lea County line in exploratory 
drilling begun in 1949. It obtained potassium 
leases on 12,775 acres of Department of Interior 
land, and has other federal permits and state 
leases on additional acreage. These have been 
turned over to the new company. 

Officials of National Potash say that the new 
mine, refinery, and related facilities call for a 
capital outlay of $19 million. The company has 
arranged to borrow $12.5 million from an in- 
surance company, and the two parent firms will 
each supply half of the balance needed. 

The company plans to sink two circular shafts, 
15 feet in diameter, some 1,750 feet below 
ground level, and a start has been made. 

According to the officials of the company, the 
project involves mining and refining problems 
which the five other companies in the area do not 
face. National's ores are more than 300 feet 
deeper than those worked by others, and certain 
minerals associated with the potash ore will re- 
sult in higher extraction costs. 

A 21-mile pipeline must be built to bring water 
to the refinery, which will be located 32 miles 
east of Carlsbad. Two years will be required 
for all this work. 

The project is expected to employ about 300 
men, and produce the equivalent of about 250, 000 
tons of potash a year. 

The other new potash firm is called Farm 
It was 
incorporated in Delaware this spring with an 
authorized capital of $2 million. A half interest 
is owned by the National Farmers Union, an 
organization that claims to have 300,000 farm 
families as members in 30 states. 

A quarter interest is owned by Kerr-McGee 
Oil Industries, Inc. and the other quarter is 
owned by the Phillips Chemical Co. 

Kerr-McGee is a fast-growing gas and oil de- 
velopment and refining firm that is diversifying 
into gasoline marketing (by acquiring the Deep 
Rock Oil Corp. name and marketing outlets this 
April) and also into uranium processing (by pur- 
chasing a uranium ore concentrating mill at 
Shiprock, N. M. last year and bringing it into 
production this past winter). 

Phillips Chemical Co. is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Phillips Petroleum Co., a large and 

(continued on page 5) 
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BUSINESS BACKGROUNDS 
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Bureau of Business Research 
University of New Mexico. 


1930 1940 
Population 11,144 13, 898 
Per cent change (from preceding date) as + 24.7 
Persons per square mile 3.0 3.6 
Urban population 0 0 
Rural non-farm population 5,008 8,298 
Rural farm population 6,136 5, 600 
Persons with Spanish surname na na 
Indian population 2,930 4,035 
Persons under 5 years 1,568 2,043 
Persons 10 years and older 8,087 9,997 
Persons 65 years and older 464 650 
Median age (years) na na 
Persons 14 years and older na 8,657 
In labor force na 4, 450 
In civilian labor force na na 
Employed na 3, 419 
Per cent of (civilian) labor force employed = — 
2. EMPLOYMENT 
1940 1950 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Employed 3, 419 100.0 3,140 100.0 
Agriculture 2,001 58.5 1, 222 38.9 
Construction 72 | 202 6.4 
Manufacturing (lumbering) 591 17.3 338 10.8 
Mining 37 | 22 
Railroads and Railway Express 64 1.9 62 2.0 
Other Transportation 12 3 38 1.2 
Communications, Utilities 23 53 
Wholesale Trade 11 
Retail Trade 195 a. 7 228 7.3 
Finance, Insur., Real Estate 4 a ii .3 
Business, Repair Services 28 8 42 1.3 
Personal Services 104 3.0 143 4.6 
Entertainment 3 5 
Professional Services 183 5.4 200 6.4 
Public Administration 57 117 
Not Classified 38 1.4 446 14.2 
Type of Worker 
Wage and Salary 1, 208 35.3 1, 848 58.9 
Private na -- 1,572 50.1 
Government na Ss 276 8.8 
Self-employed 1, 867 54.6 1,022 32.5 
344 10.1 270 8.6 


Unpaid Family 


* Estimated by Bureau of Business Research. All other data from official sources which may be 


had on request to the Bureau. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


S-2 


Number 


1954* 


KP 


Per Cent 


1. 
1950 1954* 
12, 438 11, 200 
- 10.5 - 10.0 
3.3 3.0 
0 0 
6, 898 7,000 
5, 540 4, 200 
6,545 na 
4,405 na 
1, 878 na 
8,877 na 
676 . na 
19.6 na 
7,670 na 
3.230 na 
na 
3, 140 3,115 
' 97.1 na 
3,115 100.0 
1, 200 38. 
130 4. 
170 5. 
50 1. 
60 1. | 
40 1. 
90 2. 
10 
260 8. 
10 
50 1. 
150 4, 
5 
220 7. 
170 5. 
500 16. 
1, 845 59. 
1,575 50. 
270 8. 
1,000 32. 
270 8. 


Sandoval County 


A Business Background 


Vicente T. Ximenes* 


‘cnown as Sandoval County was one of the 
first areas of New Mexico to be settled by 
Spanish colonists. Like the Pueblo Indians be- 


T= RIO GRANDE portion of what is now 


‘ fore them, they recognized the farming possi- 


bilities of the flatlands along the river. 

The explorer Coronado wintered in the area 
in 1540-42, and settlers began establishing 
ranches there during the next century. The Town 
of Bernalillo was established in 1698 by de- 
scendants of Bernal Diaz del Castillo who was an 
officer with Cortez in the conquest of Mexico. 
Farms between Bernalillo and Pena Blanca (some 
30 miles up the river) received enough water for 
the irrigation of corn, wheat, beans, chili, 
grapes and tree fruit. Grazing land was availa- 
ble for cattle and sheep, and heavy stands of 
timber were handy to towns and roads. 

For a long time, the area's location was an 
important asset. It was a key point on the Royal 
Highway, a day's ride by horse south of the capi- 
tal city of Santa Fe and a somewhat shorter 
distance north of Albuquerque. When the rail- 
way crossed the state in the 1880's, it logically 
established stations at Domingo and Bernalillo 
that have contributed to the economy of the area 
ever since. 

But railways enable travelers and goods to 
make longer trips, and it is inevitable that only 
a few strategically-spaced communities can be 
selected for repair facilities, warehouses and 
wholesale centers. Albuquerque was so chosen 
and it became more urban in character. The 
Town of Bernalillo concentrated more on agri- 
culture and lumbering. 

A symptom of the growing diversity of inter- 
ests was the decision in 1903 to divide the huge 
county of Bernalillo into smaller segments. The 
northern portion became Sandoval County and the 
Town of Bernalillo became the county seat. The 
area was about 3,800 square miles and the popu- 
lation some 7,000 persons. 

By 1940, the population had grown to 13, 898. 
But the soil could not support this number of 
people. Overgrazing and poor farming practices 
diminished the productivity of the land, and un- 
employment began to plague the area. 


* Mr. Ximenes is Research Associate of the 
Bureau of Business Research. 


Since 1940, the county has been exporting its 
surplus population to the urban areas of New 
Mexico, Colorado and California. Many of the 
young people who went to war came back to the 
farm only to say goodbye and leave for areas 
offering weekly wages. 

Certain trends, however, promise an improve- 
ment in the economy of Sandoval County. The 
current intensive exploration for oil, gas, urani- 
um and other minerals should turn up new 
sources of income and employment. 

The trend toward travel and suburban living 
should favor Sandoval County, too. Its scenic 
areas, Indian pueblos, fishing spots, Coronado 
State Monument, and proximity to two national 
monuments should attract an increasing number 
of travelers. 

Suburbanites are moving into Corrales and, 
to some extent, Placitas. So far, the tide from 
Albuquerque has not flowed into Bernalillo. But 
when the new by-pass reduces highway con- 
gestion, and if population pressure in the city 
increases, more consideration will doubtless be 
given to the Rio Valley property handy to the 
present U.S. 85. 

The automobile, which can bring city workers 
speedily into the pleasant surrounding country- 
side, can also transport garden produce, poultry 
and dairy products into the hungry city. 


The Land 


LMOST ALL of Sandoval County's 2, 379, 520 
A= lie within the watershed of the Rio 

Grande and its long tributary, the Rio 
Puerco. But this, unfortunately, does not mean 
a generous amount of irrigated land. Cropland 
served by Rio Grande ditches totals only 9,000 
acres. The Rio Puerco's contribution to irri- 
gation is negligible, but it might possibly be 
tapped by more wells. The Jemez River pro- 
vides irrigation for small areas near Jemez 
Springs and San Ysidro and for Jemez, Zia, and 
Santa Ana Pueblos. 

A great portion of northern Sandoval County 
lies in the Jemez and Naciemento Mountains, and 
the Continental Divide runs across the north- 
western corner of the county. The mountain 
areas get most of Sandoval's rainfall. Much of 


the lower part of the county is semi-arid, and 
the limited amount of rain that occurs runs 
rapidly offthe bare rocky mesas that are charac- 
teristic of most of the area. 

The ownership and control of the land is as 
follows: 


LAND OWNERSHIP 
SANDOVAL COUNTY - 1955 


Per Cent 

Acres of Total 
Total land area 2,379, 520* 100 
Tribal © 488, 000 20 
National forest 324, 000 14 
Other federal 759, 000 32 
State 86, 000 4 
Private 723, 000 30 


* Figures do not add to total because of rounding. 
Source: Estimated by Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 


The county's irrigated land is divided between 
Indian and private farmers. It amounts to only a 
tiny fraction (0.3 per cent) of the total acreage 
in these two ownership categories. Some dry 
farming is practiced, but most agricultural land 
is used only for pasture and woodland. 

Six owners have 457, 450 acres, approximately 
two-thirds of all private land in the county. The 
rest of the privately-owned land is divided among 
700 small farms and ranches. These small plots 
of land do not produce enough for the needs of 
the families occupying them, and the owners 
must supplement their income with odd jobs 
during the off-season. 

The large ranches account for most of the 
sales of sheep and cattle in the county and for 
more than half of the crops sold. Until four or 
five years ago, the small farmers concentrated 
on crops for home consumption. Recently a 
capable County Extension Agent has convinced 
many of these farmers that they are wiser to 
grow vegetables for commercial markets in 
nearby Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Los Alamos. 
The main problem in entering these markets is 
one of improving the quality of the products for 
commercial acceptance. 

Also accustomed to subsistence farming are 
the Indians of the Cochiti, Jemez, Sandia, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Santo Domingo and Zia 
Pueblos. Their lands, plus the portions of the 
Jicarilla Apache and Santa Clara Reservations 
that lie within the county's boundaries, make up 
about 20 per cent of Sandoval's area. 

But the small amounts of land suitable for 
crops are not enough to support the Indian popu- 
lation. Some migration to urban areas and a 


significant amount of commuting to city jobs is 
taking place now. 

National forests occupy 13.6 per cent of the 
total land area of Sandoval, and they contain an 
estimated 75 per cent of the county's suitable 
timber. The lumber industry is doing most of 
its cutting on private lands at present, but these 
may be exhausted within a decade. The federal 
forests will be able to provide the industry with 
a continuing supply. 

Other federal agencies own or manage 31.9 
per cent of the land. They include the Bureau of 
Land Management which has leased 24, 163 acres 
to businessmen interested in timber, oil and gas, 
sand and gravel, pumice and peat. Some 307, 000 
acres of BLM land is classified for grazing. 


Employment 


GRICULTURE and lumbering are about the 
only private industries offering substantial 
employment in Sandoval County, and the 
work they provide is both seasonal and declining. 
Jobs in government and self-employment in retail 
and service establishments just about complete 
the list of occupational possibilities in the county. 
Farm employment, which totaled 2,000 in 
1940, declined to approximately 1,200 by 1954. 
Mechanization on the larger, more productive 
farms eliminated much hired labor and placed 
additional burdens on the welfare rolls. 
Self-employed farmers stopped trying to coax 
a living out of sub-marginal lands and sought 
jobs in Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Los Alamos and 
Los Angeles. Their younger brothers saw no 
future in working as unpaid helpers on uneco- 
nomical property. Rather than waiting to inherit 
it, they left it to the care of folks who were too 
old to change to a new pattern of living. 
Lumber firms, which employed 600 workers 


_ in 1940, have gradually mechanized to the point 


in 1954 where they need only 200. Production 
has remained about the same, which means that 
fewer workers are needed to manufacture an 
equal volume of lumber. As machinery displaced 
people, the annual wages of those who remained 
rose from an average of $1, 135 to $4, 489 during 
this 14-year period. 

It is difficult to trace the movements of the 
displaced workers, but it seems that the older 
ones sought welfare aid and the others headed for 
the larger cities after a brief stay in Bernalillo. 
According to the usual pattern, both displaced 
lumber and farm workers livein Bernalillo while 
seeking work in Albuquerque. After a job is 
found, they commute until living quarters are 
found in Albuquerque. The rapid turnover of 
residents in Bernalillo makes it impossible for 
the oldtimers to getto know everyone by his first 
name. They complain that it is difficult nowa- 
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days to tell who has a job and who is out of work. 

Jobs in government are the best source of 
steady employment in the county. Although the 
pay is low, competition for them is keen. The 
public school systems employed 127 persons 
during the past year. About 44 additional work- 
ers are employed in federal, state, county and 
city offices, and some 100 residents receive in- 
come from government jobs in Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, and Los Alamos. 

This total of 270-odd public employees repre- 
sents 9 per cent of total employment, a percent- 
age lower than all other New Mexico counties 
except Lea (6 per cent), Curry (7 per cent), and 
Eddy (8 per cent). 

Trade and service employments show an 11 
per cent increase from 1950 to 1954. Most of 
this includes’ self-employéd proprietors of 
grocery stores, service stations, and liquor ana 
eating establishments. 

Communications and utilities employment has 
increased to 90 workers due to the addition of 31 
employees at the new Plains Electric Cooper- 
ative plant in Algodones. 


Income 


come from agriculture than from any other 

industry, but their total earnings are less 
than total wages paid by the lumber industry, 
which has far fewer workers. Cash income from 
farm products was an estimated $750,000 in 
1954, a 25 per cent decline from 1944. 

Most of the sales were made by a few large 
ranches, and it is estimated that the majority of 
the farmers sold less than $500 worth of prod- 
ucts in 1954. 

The low incomes of a large number of farmers 
has been the basic economic problem in the 
county and is mainly responsible for the slow 
pace of trade activity. Lately, the situation has 
been aggravated by lack of rainfall, and some 
families have been forced to move out. 

Grapes used to be the main cash crop of many 
small landholders, but recently the market in 
California began to find all it needed closer to 
home. Production declined from one million 
pounds of grapes in 1944 to less than 150,000 
pounds in 1954. Increased local production of 
wine, a tradition from colonial days, would be 
one solution to this problem. 

Lumber industry wages totaled $857,400 in 
1954, about 18 per cent of the entire income esti- 
mated for the county. At one time the industry 
resembled agriculture in that it had large num- 
bers of workers on relatively low earnings. But 
mechanization has caused a decline in the number 
of employees, a rise in productivity, and a high- 


Me PEOPLE in Sandoval County get in- 


$-5 


er total of wages paid. Here is a comparison: 


WORKERS AND WAGES IN THE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 
Sandoval County, 1940 and 1954 
1940 1954 


Average number of workers 463 191 
Average weekly earnings $21. 80 $86. 32 
Total wages $525,400 $857, 400 


Government employees received an estimated 
$497,000 in salaries. About 75 per cent of this 
was received by teachers and other employees of 
the school system. In terms of income, edu- 
cation is the third largest business in the county 
and may become even more important as greater 
numbers of children are given the opportunity to 
attend school. 

A significant source of income, not included in 
the above figures, is an estimated $380,000 
earned by government employees who live in the 
county and work in Albuquerque and other areas. 

Estimates by the Bureau of Business Research 
‘set the county's total personal income for 1954 
at $4,700,000. This is divided as follows: 
wages and salaries, $3,120,000; proprietor in- 
come, $750,000; other, $830,000. 

The 1950 census of income shows a large pro- 


‘portion of families in the lowest income brackets 


and only 0.2 per cent earning $10,000 or more 
per year. (See Table 7) There were few fami- 
lies in the middle income bracket ($3,000 to 
$5,000), reflecting the lack of employment op- 
portunities and a depressed farm economy. 


Minerals 


IL, GAS, uranium, scoria, pumice and 
O coal are found. in Sandoval County. 

Four pumice and scoria operators mined 
43,000 tons in 1954, and two coal operators in 
the Cuba area extracted 2, 600 tons of coal. 

Oil and gas were first produced in 1953 on 
federal land. 

Tne activity is likely to increase as more of 
the county's land is leased. Previous to 1950, 
few of the major companies were interested in 
Sandoval, but now Albuquerque Associated, At- 
lantic Refining, Cities Service, El Paso Natural 
Gas, Humble, Magnolia, Sinclair, Skelly, 
Southern Union, and Three States have unde- 
veloped acreage in the county. 

Recent discoveries in Rio Arriba County have 
extended the known gas pools closer to the San- 
doval County line. New service stations, trailer 
camps and restaurants in Cuba testify to the 
businessman's faith in the future of this area. 

Uranium prospecting is concentrated in the 
Cuba and San Ysidro areas. A total of five sites 


| 
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in the county are considered good possibilities 
for discovery of the ore. 

It must be noted also that this high volume of 
geophysical work and prospecting increases the 
chances of finding other minerals besides those 
mentioned above. 


County Finances 

ANDOVAL County's total property assess- 
Ge is $5 million, a low valuation compared 
with other counties. This is due primarily 
to the fact that the county, aside from grazing 
lands, has only 13,500 acres of agricultural land 
for tax purposes. And even this small amount is 
not as productive as farm land in some other 
parts of the state. About 57 per cent of the as- 


sessed valuation is applied to the property of 


seven utility companies, and if oil and gas pro- 
duction expands, the added revenues will make a 
significant change in the county's meager budget 
of $80, 000. 

There are no banks in the county, and resi- 
dents must travel to Albuquerque and Santa Fe 
for this service. This affects local trade be- 
cause people tend to shop in the city stores when 
they have a reason to make the trip. 

Farm credit is available through the U. S. 
Farmers Home Administration office in Bernal- 
illo. It made loans totaling $119,000 during the 
1953 fiscal year. 

Compared to metropolitan areas where more 
than 50 per cent of the homes are covered by 
loans, Sandoval County is remarkably mortgage- 
free. Out of 480 owner-occupied homes de- 
scribed by the U. S. Census in 1950, only 31 
were reported as mortgaged. 


Communications, Utilities 
OMMUNICATIONS are adequate, especially 
for the Town of Bernalillo which is located 


Ce the main rail, motor bus, and truck 


lines. Sandoval's 134 miles of main paved high- 
ways, 36 miles of secondary roads, and 72 miles 
of gravel roads make it easy for the population to 
reach the local centers of trade as well as near- 
by Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 

Telephone, electric and gas lines are available 
to Bernalillo, Cuba, and a few smaller com- 
munities. However, the vast distances between 
the scattered communities and ranches make it 
difficult to service most homes, and only about 
50 per cent have electricity, 15 per cent utility 
gas, and 15 per cent telephones. In recent 
years, the trend has been for more rural fami- 
lies to tap the utility lines and take advantage of 
the convenient facilities. 

Many Sandoval residents traditionally rely on 
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locally-gathered wood for heating and cooking. 
Coal, which is easily available to sections of the 
county, is also used somewhat. These patterns 
show up in the 1950 Census figures. Only 65 out 
of 1,770 homes had central heating; and, of the 
remaining 1,705, 1,125 used wood, 130 used 
coal, 265 used utility gas, and 100 used bottled 
gas. 

For cooking, 1,830 used wood; 205, coal; 330, 
utility gas; 110 bottled gas; 25, liquid fuel; and 
20, electricity. For refrigeration, 470 used 
mechanical refrigeration; 140, ice; and 1,740, 
other or none. 


Trade 

ETAIL STORE sales totaled $4,837,000 in 

1954, an increase of $1,000,000 over 1950. 
The greatest part of this rise occurred in 
food sales and reflects the shift of many farmers 
to city jobs and the necessity of buying instead of 
growing their subsistence. For the same reason, 
automotive store sales showed a decided in- 
crease during the same period, as more people 
bought cars to travel to and from their jobs. 
The trend toward mechanization on some farms 


increased sales of gasoline and other petroleum 
products. 


Education 

DUCATION is the real bright spot in San- 
EF doval County. Townspeople, Indians, and 
farm folk of all ages have seen a relation 
between good schooling and good jobs and have 
decided that children should attend school and 
graduate. 

The county's educational level in the past, 
however, has been relatively low. This has 
partially resulted from the lack of educational 
opportunities for Indians. Census reports for 
1950 showed that 19 per cent of persons 25 years 
and older had no schooling, compared with 6 per 
cent for the whole state. 

Of the county's 3,130 students, about 52 per 
cent attend public schools, 31 per cent parochial, 
and the rest are in U. S. Indian Service schools. 

The Bernalillo Municipal System, which has 
elementary schools at Placitas and Algodones as 
wellas elementary and high schools in Bernalillo 
itself, has about 28 per cent of the county's total 
enrollment. Our Lady of Sorrows parochial 
school in Bernalillo, which includes both ele- 
mentary and high school grades, totals about 19 
per cent. 

The county school system includes a high 
school at Cuba and about a dozen rural schools 
scattered around the western half of the county. 

(continued on page S-8) 
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3. HOUSING 6. AGRICULTURE 
Number of dwelling units 1950 2, 966 1945 1950 
Per cent of total 
Built 1940-50 21.2 Land infarms (acres) 944,546 638, 291 
Dilapidated 31.7 Number of farms 1,023 763 
With hot and cold water inside 13.9 Avg. size of farms 
With installed bath or shower 12.5 (acres) 923.3 836.6 
With electric lights 43.4 Avg. value of land and 
Occupied dwelling units 1950 2,627 buildings $5, 392 $18,317 
Per cent of total Per cent operated by 
Connected to utility gas 13.1 tenants 7.0 2.1 
With central heating 3.7 Farms with electricity 227 249 
With mechanical refrigeration 20.0 Motor trucks on farms 363 219 
With radio 58.3 Tractors on farms 80 179 
Principal fuel - wood Cattle and calves on 
Per cent of occupied units 72.5 farms 12, 707 10, 781 
Owner occupied units 1950 2,045 
Per cent of total occupied units v1.8 1944 1949 
Median value (non-farm) $1, 824 Cropland harvested 
Per cent mortgaged (non-farm) 6.4 (acres) 19, 188 13, 868 
Renter-occupied units 1950 582 Irrigated cropland 
Per cent of total occupied units 22.2 harvested na 9, 226 
Median gross monthly rental Value of farm products 
(non-farm) $ 27.23 sold 1,010, 167 755,170 
All crops 430, 192 254, 737 
Livestock 531, 195 467,239 
Dairy and poultry 
products 45, 797 31, 481 
4. EDUCATION Forest products 2, 983 1,713 
Farm operators 
Population aged 6-17 yrs. 1950 3,654 working 100 or more 
School enrollment 6-17 yrs. 1950 2,810 days off farm 248 192 
Population 25 yrs. and older 1950 7,350 
Per cent completed grade school 7.3 
Per cent completed high school 4.4 a. INCOME 
Per cent completed college 1.9 1949 1954 
Median school yrs. completed 6.1 
Student/teacher ratio 1952-53 19.0 Median income of families $738 na 
Current expenditures per student Per cent having less than 
(public schools only) 1953-54 $ 382 $2, 000 75.1 na 
Per cent having $10,000 
or more 0.2 na 
Average weekly earnings 
of unempl. insured 
5. TRADE workers 54.78 70.90 
1953 1954 
Retail store sales (000's) $4,791 $4,837 8. UTILITIES 
Apparel stores 20 28 1954 
Automotive dealers 816 666 
Subsistence 1, 726 1, 883 Bernalillo Municipal Water Customers 290 
Furn. & appliances dealers 96 a Southern Union Gas Co. meters 541 
Building materials dealers 12 8 Jemez Electric Coop. (REA) Customers 4, 900* 
All other 2,121 2, 252 Public Service Co. Customers 
Wholesale sales (000's) 225 281 Residential 705 
Amusement places (000's) a | Commercial & Industrial 94 
Service trades (000's) 115 87 
* Includes customers in Rio Arriba and Santa Fe 
a = Less than $1,000. counties. 


9. BANKING AND FINANCE 


1950 1954 


Number of commercial 
banks (Dec. ) none 


none 
Number of bldg. (or 

Savings) and loan 

companies (Dec. ) none none 
Number of small loan 

companies none none 
E bond sales $6,000 $14,089 


Postal receipts (Bernalillo) $4,617 $ 5,683 


10. PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
Population 
1950 1954 
Bernalillo 1,922 2,000 
Sandoval* 1,193 1, 300 
Cuba* 1, 122 1, 200 
Santo Domingo Pueblo* 1, 169 1, 100 


* Precinct population. 


11. PUBLIC FINANCE 

1954 
Assessed net valuation $4, 862,970 
Property tax collections 176, 506 
School tax collections 82, 876 


County budget (1953-54) 
Estimated revenues and 


expenditures 80, 302 
Bonded debt 
County none 
Municipal and other 86, 872 
Total tax rate per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation 40, 346 
State 5, 810 
County 11,596 
School districts 2,220 
Municipal 20, 715 
COMMUNICATIONS 
1954 
Newspapers - Bernalillo Times (weekly) 
Radio Stations none 
Radio homes 1, 700 
Telephone stations 228 


(continued from page S-6) 
It has about 24 per cent of Sandoval County's en- 
rollment now, but faces a reduction. 

The other parochial schools are in Cuba, 
Jemez, Bernalillo and Corrales, and they add up 
to about 12 per cent of the whole total. 

Students of the U. S. Indian Service schools at 
Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Zia, Jemez 
and Sandia Pueblos make up the rest. 

A significant program to integrate Indian 
children into municipal school systems has al- 
ready begun. Large numbers of the older Pueblo 
children are now transported by bus to the 
Bernalillo elementary and high schools, where 
many successful adjustments have been made to 
accommodate the increased pupil load. This has 
not started in any half-hearted or tentative 
manner: 20 per cent of the pupils in the Bernal- 
illo public schools last year were Indian children. 


Housing 


OUSING CONDITIONS in Sandoval County, 
H measured according to U. S. Census cri- 
teria, are definitely sub-standard. Ninety 
per cent of the homes were either dilapidated or 
lacking in one or more modern facilities. Most 
of these, however, are small but well-con- 


structed houses that lack either running water or 
inside plumbing or both. 

If the inflow of suburbanites continues, San- 
doval County may expect to see more moderni- 
zation of existing housing as well as construction 
of new homes. But improvements in the homes 
of most of today's residents may have to wait 
until farms become more productive and family 
incomes increase. 

The Town of Bernalillo has a municipal water 
system, and 68 per cent of the homes now have 
municipal water, compared to only 50 per cent 
in 1950. This trend will continue as the old indi- 
vidual pump systems wear out and owners find it 
more economical to hook into the town water 
system. 


THIS IS STUDY NO. 3 ia the Bureau's Business 
Backgrounds series. Earlier ones were: 
1. LOS ALAMOS by Paul M. Sears. 
2. UNION COUNTY by Paul M. Sears and 
Vicente T. Ximenes. 
Copies may be obtained at 50 cents each by 
writing to the Bureau of Business Research. 


Potash - cont. 


growing oil and gas company that has already 
diversified into farm chemicals, plastics, and 
synthetic rubber. It has been producing sulphur 
and various types of nitrates for the fertilizer 
industry, and this month announced plans to build 
an anhydrous ammonia plant in the state of 
Washington with the Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp. as a partner. Ammonia is a form of 
nitrate that is increasingly in demand as a soil 
nutrient. 

Farmers Union has been prospecting south- 
western New Mexico for several years and has 
leases covering 13,000 acres of federal and state 
lands in Eddy and Lea counties. A shaft will be 
sunk to a depth of about 1,600 feet. A con- 
ventional refinery will be built, and its output is 
estimated at about 200, 000 tons of potash equiva- 
lent annually. 

No estimates on investment and employment 
have been made public, but the production target 
indicates that the Farm Corp. figures will be 
close to National's, although somewhat lower. 

New Mexico businessmen should watch the ex- 
panding scope of the potash industry. Although 
the new projects undoubtedly will help Carlsbad, 
the longtime center of the industry, Artesia will 
also benefit as Farmers Corp. headquarters. 
The new projects extend into Lea County, too, 
and it will be interesting to see how both Eddy 
and Lea counties are affected. 


Over-production? 


The present annual capacity of American 
potash firms is about 2,000,000 tons and this is 
just about what the agricultural and chemical 
markets absorbed in 1954. Adding 450,000 ad- 
ditional tons in a single year raises the question 
of over-production. And this in turn leads to 
discussions of price cutting or voluntary limits 
on output. 

This same question came up in 1951 when 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. entered the market. 
An economist* wrote at that time: 

"The future is not easy to predict. As long as 
the supply runs slightly behind demand and as 
long as the importer is priced out of the market, 
the present situation of unchanged prices is like- 
ly to continue. There are, however, certain 
factors which may act to disturb the status. 

"First, demand may decline, and/or the entry 
of Duval, now definitely committed, may bring 
supply up to demand. In this case prices may 
fall with the newcomer being the probable leader. 
Or, the existing firms may cut prices to a point 


* Louis H. Kurrelmeyer, The Potash Industry 
(Albuquerque: Division of Research, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of New Mexico, 
1951) 


where Duval is kept out, although this is not 
considered likely by the author. " 

But now in 1955, we can see that demand did 
not decline. Total deliveries of domestic potash 
were: 1.3 million in 1951;.1.5 million in 1952; 
1.7 million in 1953 and 1.9 million in 1954. The 
rise of about 37 per cent absorbed the output of 
Duval and that of another company, Southwest 
Potash, that began operations late in 1952. 

The whole history of potash shows a growing 
demand that has kept ahead of both the output of 
new companies and the steadily expanding pro- 
duction of existing firms. 

Prior to 1915, potash was purchased by 
America from a German and French cartel. 
World War I cut off imports and the price of 

(continued on page 6) 


Production of Marketable Potash 
United States and New Mexico 
(in tons - K9O equivalent) 


N. M. as 
Per Cent 
Year U.S. N. M. of U. S. 
1930 61, 270 
1931 63, 880 
1932 61, 990 
1933 143,378 
1934 144, 342 
1935 192,793 88, 722E 46.0 
1936 247, 340 106, 637E 43.1 
1937 284, 497 124, 576E 43.8 
1938 316,951 159, 508E 50.3 
1939 307, 051 159, 508= 51.9 
1940 379,679 213, 246= 56.2 
1941 524, 875 403, 112E 76.8 
1942 679, 206 538, 920E 79.3 
1943 739,141 609, 638 82.5 
1944 834, 568 694, 872 83.3 
1945 874, 243 738, 782 84.5 
1946 931, 812 782, 166 83.9 
1947 1, 029, 875 866, 070 84.1 
1948 1, 139, 881 964, 940 84.7 
1949 1,118,395 927, 621 82.9 
1950 1, 287, 724 1,086, 996 84. 4 
1951 1, 420, 323 1, 223,139 86.1 
1952 1,665,113 1, 468, 029 88. 2 
1953 1,911, 891 1, 721, 435 90.0 
1954 2, 005, 000E 1, 807, 000 90.1 


E = Estimated by Bureau of Business Research 
from data from N. M. Bureau of Revenue and 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, unless otherwise 
noted. 
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potash -- needed by the munitions industry -- 


rose as high as $484 per ton. This encouraged 
production of potassium from salt brines in 
California, but the process was costly. When 
imports were allowed again, all domestic pro- 
ducers except one were forced out of business. 
Development of the potash industry in New 
Mexico in the Thirties made America self-suf- 
ficient in potash for the first time. The United 
States Potash Co., the pioneer in this state, 
started with difficulty. About $270,000 was 
spent on core tests and another $336,000 was 
not enough to complete the shaft. Outside fi- 
nancing could not be obtained and finally the 
stockholders sold a half interest to the Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. But further funds were needed, 
and when attempts to borrow money failed -- 
even at 10 per cent interest -- Pacific Coast 
Borax pledged its security, and bank loans were 
arranged. The firm shipped some crude salts in 
1931. Its daily capacity was 200 tons at first. 


But it did not reach an economic volume of pro- . 


duction until the following year when its new re- 
finery enabled it to ship a concentrated product 
that competed successfully with others on the 
market. 

U. S. Potash began to show a profit in 1932. 
It repaid loans in increasing amounts. And in 
1937 and 1938, the firm was able to sell enough 
preferred stock to retire its bank loans. 

This success encouraged the investing public. 
The Boettcher interests of Denver financed the 
Potash Corp. of America, and this new mine and 
refinery started shipments from the Carlsbad 
area in 1934. 

Various other new firms prospected the area 
in the next few years. Four of them -- Texas 
Potash Co., Independent Potash & Chemical Co., 
New Mexico Potash Co., and the Carlsbad Potash 
Co. -- formed Union Potash & Chemical Co. in 
1936. This firm received periodic financial as- 
sistance during the next few years from the In- 


ternational Agricultural Corp., a firm mining 
phosphate rock in Florida and Tennessee and 
manufacturing mixed fertilizers in the U. S. 
South. By 1941 it held 60 per cent of Union's 
outstanding stock. 

In 1942 International reorganized, added Union 
Potash as a subsidiary, and changed its name to 
International minerals and Chemicals Corp. It 
started production the same year. 

These three firms, along with American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. at the 70-year-old 
Searles Lake potash source at Trona, Calif., 
topped the domestic potash scene for the next 
eight years. Production mounted rapidly due to 
steady expansion of facilities at Carlsbad. De- 
mand, for the most part, kept ahead of supply. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., controlled by the 
huge United Gas Corp., then entered the Carls- 
bad area and started production late in 1950. A 
fifth firm, Southwest Potash Corp., 100 per cent 
owned by the American Metal Co. Ltd., began 
production in 1952. 

At the same time and during the years since, 
the original three Carlsbad firms added to ca- 
pacity to keep up with the American farmer's 
steadily increasing demands. 

For example, U. S. Potash completed a third 
mine shaft in 1954 at a cost of about $2, 100,000, 
and it has also added substantially to mining 
equipment and storage facilities. 

Also, International Mining and Chemicals, 
which has always produced a greater diversity of 
potash products than the other Carlsbad firms, 
expanded its potassium sulfate producing facili- 
ties in 1953 and 1954 to boost output by about 
80,000 tons annually. This company is now 
building a $250,000 office building at its potash 
mine and refinery near Carlsbad. 

The various companies have also invested 
heavily in efficient mining facilities and refining 
techniques. The wages they pay to miners aver- 
aged $117 per week in the last quarter of 1954, 
reputedly the top mine wage in the country. 

The continuing expansion of the potash industry 
keeps reviving the old question: "How long will | 
the demand continue to climb?" 

The answer to that $64 million question proba- 
bly depends on the American farmer. As long 
as he has the cash, he will invest it in fertilizers 
and modern eqyipment. These have proved 
themselves, and the nation's agricultural ex- 
tension experts and farm magazines continue to 
remind the farmer of this. 

Fluctuations in farm income may occur, but 
the demand for products of the American farm 
will undoubtedly grow as U.S. population in- 
creases to the 205 million predicted for 1975. 

Since there can be comparatively few ex- 
tensions in America's farm acreage, the present 
fields must be made more and more productive. 
And this calls for potash. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


May Per Cent Change May Per Cent Change 
Index May 1955 From Index May 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. April May (1947-49 mo. April May 
av. = 100) 1955 1954 av. = 100) 1955 1954 
Index of Business Activity ..... 198.2 = <2 + 12.0 Wage Employment ......... 138.9 *. 13 + 5.9 
Sales of Retail Stores ........ 164.8 - 2.2 + 13.2 175.4 + @.¢ 
Apparel Stores .......... 124.8 10.7 + 8.7 127.6 + 1.4 + 11.4 
Automotive Dealers. ....... 163.5 - 37 + 23.6 Transportation & Utilities .... 120.6 + 0.6 + 6.8 
Subsistence Stores. ........ 166.8 £2 + 4.0 142.1 + 1.0 + 6.8 
Furniture & Appliances. ..... 142.6 - 16.4 218.1 + 14.3 
Building Materials Dealers... . 154.0 + 6.9 + 14.5 Services & Miscellaneous ... . 208.1 - 
Other Retail Stores ........ 177.4 + 0.5 + 12.6 Ee ea ee 159.5 - 0.2 + 4.8 
Amusement Sales .......... 142.6 - 2.0 + OS Contract Construction ...... 122.7 + 4.7 + 10.7 
213.9 - + 5.4 Building Permits - Total ...... 295.9 + + 88.4 
Contractors’ Gales. 253.6 - 19.1 + 9.9 338.2 + 56.5 +240.6 
Wholessle Gales... 137.8 4.7 + 17.6 Non-Residential. ......... 226.5 - - 30.4 
Public Gales . 193.6 - + 13.6 Petroleum Production. ....... 170.8 + O48 + 2.6 
Manufacturers’ Gales ........ 283.2 - 16.1 + 1.4 Electric Power Production ..... 189.6 + 1.9 + 12.0 
Life Insurance Sales. .... eae 337.6 - 1.4 + 31.0 Metallics Production - Total .... 90.1 + 10.8 + 62.9 
197.6 * + 14.3 Mine Production - Copper...... 129.2 + 14.8 + 42.5 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 164.7 * 4.7 + 18.6 Mine Production- Lead....... 48.2 + 26.3 +201.2 
157.0 + 10.0 Mine Production - Zinc ....... 34.5 - 0.8 -- 
211.1 * + 20.3 Mine Production - Potash...... 234.0 + 7.5 + 11.2 
Business Failure Liabilities .... 303.1 + 59.9 - BD Be Pewee. ow 88.3 - 4.1 - 6.2 
194.1 - 3.1 + Prices ........-. 88.6 - 6.0 
June Per Cent Change 
Index June 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. May June 
av. = 100) 1955 1954 
204.3 + 3.4 + 15.4 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 171.5 + 2 + 4.9 
Demand Deposits .......... 156.5 - 6.3 + €.7 
pe 211.9 + 0.4 + 14.3 
Building Permits - Total ...... 346.4 + 27.% + 52.8 
A eee 288.9 - 14.6 + 50.3 
539.4 +138.1 +240.1 
| 218.2 + 12.4 + 4.7 
Prices 85.5 - 3.2 - §.7 
Prices ... 84.9 - 4.2 - 6.6 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
June 1955 Compared With May 1955 
Bank Debits + 3.0 + 34.9 - 1 - 36.1 - 1.5 + 6.1 + 4.9 
Loans and Discounts + 15.7 + 48.6 - 11.6 + £6.35 - 19.1 - 0.1 + 10.6 + 10.9 - 0.5 
Demand Deposits + 11.0 - 3.9 = 22 + 2.3 - 0.2 - 2.2 * 3a - 2.8 - $3.6 
Time Deposits + 2.9 + 0.3 » GF + 0.6 =. eet - 1.6 = £3 + 1.4 + 1.6 
Postal Receipts + 4.1 + 14.9 + 33:9 + 9.0 43.4 + 22.5 + 29.1 + 20.3 + 18.4 
June 1955 Compared With June 1954 
Bank Debits + 17.8 + 38.9 + 13.2 + 9.3 + 35.0 + 22.3 + Te + 30.0 * t.2 
Loans and Discounts + 25.0 ~ 28 + 8.5 + 1.3 + 20.2 + 14.6 + 16.1 + 83.3 - 5.4 
Demand Deposits + 45.0 t 2.67 + 6.9 + 10.7 + 26 + #2 + 14.3 + 22.2 + 0.2 
Time Deposits + 13.4 + 13.5 4.7 - §.1 + 3.0 + 58.6 + 20.8 
Postal Receipts + 0.6% + 1.9 + 3.9 + 2.2 = £8 + 16.7 + 16.6 + 1.6 + 3.4 
Sources of data: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Ten Years Old 


HIS MONTH we celebrate the tenth birthday 
T of the Bureau of Business Research, and 

this seems like an appropriate time to pause 
and take stock. 

We use the word "celebrate" advisedly. When 
the Bureau was established in 1945, New Mexico 
had no one place where one could obtain defini- 
tive information on the economic structure of the 
state. Now, we have a trained organization for 
the gathering and dissemination of this infor- 
mation; it has developed tools and measures; and 
it has a respectable fund of data inits files and 
library. But 10 years is a short time, after all. 
The Bureau is still inthe process of development 
and growth. 

You can imagine the responsibilities that faced 
the Bureau at the outset...and continue today. 
It tries to meet both the needs of the moment and 
those of the future. It serves both the business- 
man in need of definite facts and the scholar in- 
terested in the broader trends and relationships. 

The Bureau meets’ these’ responsibilities 
through five main types of activities: 

Collecting and Processing Economic Data: 

The first job was to search out the varied and 
scattered sources of facts and gather them ona 
regular basis. These include both statistics and 
the conditions they represent. They come in 
many forms, and to be usable they must be ex- 
tracted, checked for accuracy, adjusted for 
comparison purposes, and stored for quick 
reference. This is a continuous job, and a grow- 
ing one. 

Constructing Measures of Business Activity: 

Early in its history the Bureau began convert- 
ing data into indexes so that valid comparisons 
could be made from month to month, year to 
year, and place to place. For the most part, 
these indexes correspond with those of federal 
agencies so that comparisons with the nation can 
be made. Some 90 indexes covering every major 


economic activity in the state are published by 
the Bureau monthly. 

Analysis and Interpretation: 

Data are only the raw materialfor the creative 
side of research which sees relationships and 
trends and provides understanding. Although the 
Bureau has not been able to go as far with this 
phase of the work as desirable, a considerable 
amount of interpretative work has been ac- 
complished. We believe we have gained a basic 
knowledge of New Mexico's economic structure 
and resource bases, organization, employment, 
and the income-producing characteristics of 
most of its principal industries. 

Providing Information: 

From the beginning, the Bureau has been 
called upon to provide a wide variety of infor- 
mation, ranging from simple statistical facts to 
elaborate appraisals of the state's economy. 
Some 4,000 requests have been made, and the 
Bureau has been able to supply the answers for 
about 80 per cent of them. 

Disseminating Information: 

The Bureau has the responsibility of passing 
along its findings to the general public as ef- 
fectively as possible. Extensive use of radio and 
newspaper outlets has been made, but our 
principal media of information have been our 
monthly New Mexico Business, monthly Retail 
Food Price Bulletin, releases in the Business 


Information Series, studies of counties and in- 
dustries in the Business Backgrounds Series, 
directories, and special publications on various 
economic topics. 

This is a growing program, and the gains are 
made possible both by the Bureau's increasing 
fund of past research and by the continuous and 
heartening cooperation of the public. 

It's your Bureau, you know, and your help 
will be welcomed in the development of more 
services and studies in the next 10 years. 


NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
Bureau of Business Research 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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